RL1 Cite textual evidence 

to support analysis of what 
the text says explicitly as 

well as inferences drawn 

from the text. RL4 Analyze 
the impact of specific word 
choices on meaning and tone, 
including words with multiple 
meanings or language that is 
particularly fresh, engaging, or 
beautiful. RL5 Analyze how 
an author's choices concerning 
how to structure specific 

parts of a text contribute 

to its overall structure and 
meaning as well as its aesthetic 
impact. SL1 Participate in 
collaborative discussions. 

SL2 Integrate multiple sources 
of information presented in 
diverse formats and media. 

L4 Determine or clarify the 
meaning of multiple-meaning 
words. 


DID YOU KNOW? 
Walt Whitman... 


e dropped out of school 
at age 11. 


sent a copy of Leaves 
of Grass to poet John 
Greenleaf Whittier, who 
threw it into the fire. 


e had Thomas Edison 
record him reading 
one of his poems. 


Brilliant Mavericks: Whitman and Dickinson 


Selected Poetry 
by Walt Whitman 


© 


Walt Whitman 819-1892 


When Walt Whitman’s book of poems 
Leaves of Grass first appeared, many 
people were shocked by its controversial 
content and revolutionary form. Of the 
800 copies printed, most were eventually 
thrown away. However, a few readers 
recognized the poet’s genius. In a letter to 
Whitman, Ralph Waldo Emerson called 
Leaves of Grass “the most extraordinary 
piece of wit and wisdom that America has 
yet contributed.” 


The Making of a Poet Nothing Whitman 
wrote before Leaves of Grass contained any 
hint of what was to come. He burst onto 
the literary scene full-bodied and brash, 
like one of his poems. 


His early years offered little in the 
way of preparation. Born in 1819, 
Whitman grew up in rural Long Island 
and crowded Brooklyn. He held a series 
of jobs including office boy, typesetter, 
printer, newspaper editor, school 
teacher, carpenter, and journalist. 


In the 1840s, Whitman 
published a number of poems 
and short stories—and even a 
fairly successful novel—but these 
were conventional efforts. 


Apparently, however, Whitman 
was just waiting for the proper 

inspiration. Upon reading 
Emerson, he realized that 
he could celebrate all 


aspects of nature and humanity by using 
spiritual language. “I was simmering, 
simmering, simmering,” he once declared. 
“Emerson brought me to a boil.” 


An American Bard In the early 1850s, 
Whitman quit his job as a journalist and 
worked on Leaves of Grass. Declaring a 
kind of literary Independence Day, he 
printed his 12-poem book on July 4, 
1855, at his own expense; he even set 
some of the type himself. Throughout 
his lifetime, Whitman would continue to 
rewrite, revise, and expand Leaves of Grass. 
The ninth and final edition, published in 
1892, contained nearly 400 poems. 


Unfettered by traditional poetic 
conventions and grammatical structures, 
Whitman captured the vitality, optimism, 
and voice of his native land. He celebrated 
all aspects of American life—the unique 
and the commonplace, the beautiful and 
the ugly. 


Whitman once claimed that “the proof 
of a poet is that his country absorbs him 
as affectionately as he has absorbed it.” 
By that measure and any other, Whitman 
is one of the most successful poets in 
history. Today Leaves of Grass is widely 
regarded as the most influential book of 
poetry in American literature. 
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@ TEXT ANALYSIS: FREE VERSE 


Walt Whitman is the great master of free verse in American 
poetry. Free verse is poetry that does not contain regular 
patterns of rhyme and meter. The lines in free verse often flow 
more naturally than do rhymed, metrical lines and so sound 
more like everyday speech. Note, however, that Whitman does 
use the following poetic devices to create rhythm: 


cataloging: frequent lists of people, things, and attributes 


The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter 
singing as he stands 


repetition: repeated words or phrases at the beginning of 
two or more lines 


Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 


parallelism: related ideas phrased in similar ways 
Born here of parents born here from parents the same, and 
their parents the same 


As you read the poems, notice how Whitman uses these devices 
to achieve rhythm, musical effects, and a style all his own. 


@ READING SKILL: ANALYZE TONE 


To help you understand Whitman’s poems, pay attention 

to their tone. Tone is an expression of a writer’s attitude 
toward his or her subject. For example, a writer’s tone might 
be respectful, angry, or amused. Tone can be communicated 
through choice of words and details. Notice the triumphant 
tone in these lines from “Song of Myself”: 


I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what | assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 


As you read Whitman’s poems, jot down examples of words and 
details that communicate tone in a chart like the one shown. 


Examples Tone 
“) Hear America Singing’ “blithe and strong | happy, confident 
“Song of Myself” 
“A Noiseless Patient Spider” 
“Beat! Beat! Drums!” 


he activities in your Reader/Writer Notebook. 


What does 
AMERICA 
look like? 


What images come to mind when you 
think about America? Maybe you see 
big cities or rolling farmland. Maybe 
you picture the mountains or the coasts. 
Or maybe you focus on the people 
rather than the land. Many of Walt 
Whitman’s poems contain vivid images 
of America in the mid-1800s. What— 
and who—captures America’s spirit and 
reality today? 


DISCUSS Imagine that you have been 
asked to design a poster that will help 
introduce tourists and newcomers to 
America. Get together in a small group 
and discuss the images that represent 
the people and places of America. Be 
sure to include images that symbolize 
all aspects of the country. 
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I Hear America Singing 


532 


Walt Whitman 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 
Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be blithe 
and strong, 
The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, @ 
The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or leaves off 
work, 
5 The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, the 
deckhand singing on the steamboat deck, 
The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter singing 
as he stands, 
The wood-cutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the 
morning, or at noon intermission or at sundown, 
The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at work, 
or of the girl sewing or washing, 
Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, 
10 The day what belongs to the day—at night the party of young 
fellows, robust, friendly, 
Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. @ 


Text Analysis 


1. Summarize What types of workers does Whitman celebrate 
in this poem? 


2. Clarify What do you think singing represents in the poem? 


3. Make Inferences Why do you think Whitman does not 
mention wealthy entrepreneurs, prominent leaders, or 
powerful politicians? 


UNIT 3: FROM ROMANTICISM TO REALISM 


(a) 


FREE VERSE 

Notice the use of 
cataloging throughout 
the poem. What rhythmic 
effect does the poet 
create with his list of the 
men and women at work 
in America? 


ANALYZE TONE 

Reread lines 10-11. What 
attitude does the speaker 
express toward the young 
men? Note the words 
and details that help 
convey that attitude. 


The Reaper (1878), Winslow Homer. 


Watercolor. Private collection. 
Photo © Art Resource, New York. 


Song of Myself 


534 


Walt Whitman 


1 
I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. @ 


I loaf and invite my soul, 
5 I lean and loaf at my ease observing a spear of summer grass. 


My tongue, every atom of my blood, form’d from this soil, this air, 

Born here of parents born here from parents the same, and their 
parents the same, 

I, now thirty-seven years old in perfect health begin, 

Hoping to cease not till death. 


10 Creeds and schools in abeyance, 
Retiring back a while sufficed at' what they are, but never 
forgotten, 
I harbor for good or bad, I permit to speak at every hazard, 
Nature without check with original energy. @ 


6 
A child said What is the grass? fetching it to me with full hands, 
15 How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is any more 
than he. 
I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green 
stuff woven. 


Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 
A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt,” 


1. sufficed at: satisfied with. 


2. remembrancer designedly dropt: a purposely dropped token of affection. 


UNIT 3: FROM ROMANTICISM TO REALISM 


Q FREE VERSE 


Read lines 1-3 aloud and 
listen to the rhythm 
created by parallelism. In 
what ways does the use 
of this technique reflect 
the relationship between 
the speaker and the 
reader? 


ANALYZE TONE 
Compare the tone in 
lines 4-5 with that in 
lines 12-13. How does the 
tone change? How is the 
tone in both pairs of lines 
similar? 


Boys in Pasture, Winslow Homer. © Burstein Collection/Corbis. 


Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that we may see 
and remark, and say Whose? 


20 Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the produced babe of the 
vegetation. 


Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic,’ @ Q FREE VERSI 
And it means, Sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow zones, Be aware of the repetition 


Growing among black folks as among white, in lines 16-21: Whatis the 
‘Toi h h I relationship between the 
Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff,* I give them the same, repeated elements? 
receive them the same. 


25 And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves. 


Tenderly will I use you curling grass, 
It may be you transpire’ from the breasts of young men, 
It may be if I had known them I would have loved them, 


It may be you are from old people, or from offspring taken soon e 


: , What attitude does the 
out of their mothers’ laps, speaker express toward 
30 And here you are the mothers’ laps. @ the dead in lines 25-30? 


3. hieroglyphic: a system of symbols that represent meanings or speech sounds. 


4. Kanuck, Tuckahoe, ... Cuff: slang terms for various groups of people. A Kanuck (now 
spelled Canuck) is a Canadian, especially a French Canadian; a Tuckahoe is someone 
from the coast of Virginia; a Cuff is an African American. 


5. transpire: emerge; ooze out. 
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35 


40 


45 


50 


This grass is very dark to be from the white heads of old mothers, 
Darker than the colorless beards of old men, 
Dark to come from under the faint red roofs of mouths. 


O I perceive after all so many uttering tongues, 
And I perceive they do not come from the roofs of mouths for 
nothing. 


I wish I could translate the hints about the dead young men and 
women, 

And the hints about old men and mothers, and the offspring taken 
soon out of their laps. 


What do you think has become of the young and old men? 
And what do you think has become of the women and children? 


They are alive and well somewhere, 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death, 

And if ever there was it led forward life, and does not wait at the 
end to arrest it, 

And ceas'd the moment life appear’d. 


All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 


Language Coach 


Multiple-Meaning Words 
You may be familiar 
with the meaning 

of arrest (line 42) in 

a law-enforcement 
context (“being taken 
into custody by law 
enforcement”). Arrest 
also means “to stop.” 
Reread line 42-43. What 
does arrest mean here? 
What is Whitman saying 
about death? 


And to die is different from what any one supposed, and luckier.@ @ ANALYZE TONE 


52 
The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, he complains of my 
gab and my loitering. 


I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable, 
I sound my barbaric yawp’ over the roofs of the world. @ 


The last scud’ of day holds back for me, 

It flings my likeness after the rest and true as any on the shadowd 
wilds, 

It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk. 


I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway sun, 
I effuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags. 


6. yawp: loud, rough speech. 
7. scud: wind-blown cloud. 


8. effuse ... eddies: scatter my flesh in swirling currents. 


UNIT 3: FROM ROMANTICISM TO REALISM 


What words would you 
use to describe the tone 
in lines 38—45, where the 
speaker discusses life and 
death? 


FREE VERSE 

Reread lines 47-48. What 
poetic devices in these 
lines emphasize the 
speaker’s untamed nature? 


I bequeath’ myself to the dirt to grow from the grass I love, 


55 If you want me again look for me under your boot-soles. @ @ ANALYZE TONE 

What words and details 
does the poet use in lines 
49-55 to create a defiant 
tone? 


You will hardly know who I am or what I mean, 
But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 
And filter and fibre your blood. 


Failing to fetch me at first keep encouraged, 
60 Missing me one place search another, 
I stop somewhere waiting for you. 


9. bequeath: hand over, as if ina will. 


1. Clarify According to the speaker, in lines 40-43, why is there 
“really no death”? 


2. Summarize To what does the speaker compare himself in x Analyze Visuals 
ti > This painting by American 
SECHON S2! artist Elliott Daingerfield 


3. Analyze Symbols What do you think grass symbolizes in shows a man returning 
home after working on 


i ? 
this poem? his farm. What images 
in the painting are similar 
Return from the Farm (1915-1920), Elliott Daingerfield. Smithsonian American Art Museum, to those described in 
Washington, D.C. Photo © Smithsonian American Art Museum/Art Resource, New York. the poem? 
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Crossing the Spider Web, Victor Hugo. Watercolor. Maison Victor Hugo. Musée de la Ville de 
Paris. Photo © Giraudon/Art Resource, New York. 


A Noiseless Patient Spider 


Walt Whitman 


A noiseless patient spider, 

I markd where on a little promontory’ it stood isolated, 

Mark’d how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 

It launchd forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself, 
5 Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. @ FREE VERSE 
Compare the use of 
parallelism in lines 5 and 


8. What do these parallel 
elements suggest about 


And you O my soul where you stand, 
Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 


Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the spheres to the relationship between 
connect them, @ the spider and speaker? 
Till the bridge you will need be formd, till the ductile? anchor 
hold, 


10 Till the gossamer? thread you fling catch somewhere, O my soul. @ @ ANALYZE TONE 
What is the overall tone of 


1. promontory: a high ridge of land or rock jutting out over water or land. the poem? What details 
communicate that tone? 


2. ductile: capable of being drawn or stretched out. 


3. gossamer: extremely light or fine. 


UNIT 3: FROM ROMANTICISM TO REALISM 


Walt Whitman 


Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 

Through the windows—through doors—burst like a ruthless force, 

Into the solemn church, and scatter the congregation, 

Into the school where the scholar is studying; 

5 Leave not the bridegroom quiet—no happiness must he have now 

with his bride, 

Nor the peaceful farmer any peace, ploughing his field or 
gathering his grain, 

So fierce you whirr and pound you drums—so shrill you bugles 


blow. @ 


Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 
Over the traffic of cities—over the rumble of wheels in the streets; 
10 Are beds prepared for sleepers at night in the houses? no sleepers 

must sleep in those beds, 

No bargainers’ bargains by day—no brokers or speculators— 
would they continue? 

Would the talkers be talking? would the singer attempt to sing? 

Would the lawyer rise in the court to state his case before the 
judge? 

Then rattle quicker, heavier drums—you bugles wilder blow. 


15 Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 
Make no parley—stop for no expostulation,' 
Mind not the timid—mind not the weeper or prayer, 
Mind not the old man beseeching the young man, 
Let not the child’s voice be heard, nor the mother’s entreaties, 
20 Make even the trestles* to shake the dead where they lie awaiting 
the hearses, 
So strong you thump O terrible drums—so loud you bugles blow. © 


1. parley: a discussion or conference; expostulation: argument. 


2. trestles: tables, in this case, upon which coffins sit until the undertaker comes to 
take them away. 


Beat! Beat! Drums! 


@ ANALYZE TONE 


Describe the tone in 
lines 1-7. Why is this 
tone appropriate for the 
subject matter? 


FREE VERSE 

Notice the parallel 
structure in the last line 
of each stanza. What 
impact does this device 
have on the poem’s 
message? 
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Reading for Information 


ESSAY Among the most important themes of Walt Whitman’s poetry is the 
magnificence of America as seen in the nation’s common people. In his preface 
to Leaves of Grass, his great life work, he introduces this idea quite emphatically. 


from the Pretace to 


Leaves of GRASS 


Walt Whitman 


he Americans of all nations at any time upon the earth have probably 

the fullest poetical nature. The United States themselves are essentially 
the greatest poem. In the history of the earth hitherto the largest and most 
stirring appear tame and orderly to their ampler largeness and stir. Here at last is 
something in the doings of man that corresponds with the broadcast doings of 
the day and night. Here is not merely a nation but a teeming nation of nations. 
Here is action untied from strings necessarily blind to particulars and details 
magnificently moving in vast masses. Here is the hospitality which forever 
indicates heroes. . . . Here are the roughs and beards and space and ruggedness 
and nonchalance that the soul loves. Here the performance disdaining the trivial 
unapproached in the tremendous audacity of its crowds and groupings and the 
push of its perspective spreads with crampless and flowing breadth and showers 
its prolific and splendid extravagance. One sees it must indeed own the riches of 
the summer and winter, and need never be bankrupt while corn grows from the 
ground or the orchards drop apples or the bays contain fish or men beget children 
upon women. 

Other states indicate themselves in their deputies . . . but the genius of the United 
States is not best or most in its executives or legislatures, nor in its ambassadors or 
authors or colleges or churches or parlors, nor even in its newspapers or inventors . . . 
but always most in the common people. Their manners speech dress friendships— 
the freshness and candor of their physiognomy—the picturesque looseness of their 
carriage . . . their deathless attachment to freedom—their aversion to anything 
indecorous or soft or mean—the practical acknowledgment of the citizens of one 
state by the citizens of all other states—the fierceness of their roused resentment— 
their curiosity and welcome of novelty—their self-esteem and wonderful sympathy— 
their susceptibility to a slight—the air they have of persons who never knew how it 
felt to stand in the presence of superiors—the fluency of their speech—their delight 
in music, the sure symptom of manly tenderness and native elegance of soul . . . their 
good temper and openhandedness—the terrible significance of their elections—the 
President’s taking off his hat to them not they to him—these too are unrhymed 
poetry. It awaits the gigantic and generous treatment worthy of it. 


UNIT 3: FROM ROMANTICISM TO REALISM 


After Reading 


Comprehension 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Recall What two things does Whitman compare in “A Noiseless Patient Spider”? 


Summarize In “Beat! Beat! Drums!” whom do the drums and bugles call to 
action? 


Paraphrase How would you paraphrase lines 16-19 of “Beat! Beat! Drums!”? 


Text Analysis 


4. 


@ 9. 


Examine Imagery Think about the images of mid-19th-century America that 
Whitman conveys in his poems. How do these images compare with what 
America looks like today? Cite specific details from the poems to support 
your comparisons. 


. Analyze Tone Review the examples of tone that you recorded as you read the 


poems. What can you conclude about Whitman’s attitude toward the following? 


e manual labor e the soul e himself ° war 


. Analyze Metaphor Reread lines 16-25 of “Song of Myself.” What metaphors 


does the speaker use to describe what grass means to him? What ideas does 
each metaphor suggest? 


. Compare Poems Use a chart like the one shown 


to compare the images and mood of “A Noiseless 


Patient Spider” and “Beat! Beat! Drums!” Based on f: poa Patient 
your notes, what is the overall impact of each poem? PEN 
“Beat! Beat! Drums!” 


. Compare Texts In what ways are the 


pronouncements made in Whitman’s preface (page 
540) reflected in his poems? Consider the content of what he says as well as 
the manner in which he states it. Provide details to support your ideas. 


Evaluate Free Verse Why is free verse an appropriate form for Whitman’s 
poems? Support your opinion. 


Text Criticism 


10. 


Author’s Style In another section of “Song of Myself,” Whitman writes: “He 
most honors my style who learns under it to destroy the teacher.” What does 
he mean? Do you think Whitman encourages this position in the poems you 
have read? Use evidence from the poems to support your opinion. 


What does AMERICA look like? 


In his poems, Walt Whitman explored many different aspects of Americans 
and their lives. Think about your classmates and the people in your 
community. Do you think they are a good representation of the many 
different kinds of people in America? Explain your answer. 
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È COMMON CORE 


RL1 Cite textual evidence to 
support analysis of what the 
text says explicitly as well as 
inferences drawn from the 

text. RL2 Determine themes or 
central ideas of a text; provide 
an objective summary of the 
text. RL4 Analyze the impact 
of specific word choices on 
meaning and tone, including 
words with multiple meanings 
or language that is particularly 
fresh, engaging, or beautiful. 
RL5 Analyze how an author’s 
choices concerning how to 
structure specific parts of a 

text contribute to its overall 
structure and meaning as 

well as its aesthetic impact. 

RL9 Demonstrate knowledge of 
how two or more texts from the 
same period treat similar themes 
or topics. L5 Demonstrate 
understanding of figurative 
language. 


Images Mood 
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Themes Across Cultures 


Í COMMON CORE 


RL4 Determine the meaning 
of words and phrases as they 
are used in the text, including 


figurative meanings; analyze the 
O TA to a impact of specific word choices 
on meaning and tone, including 
e words with multiple meanings 
m n or language that is particularly 
1 a fresh, engaging, or beautiful. 


L5 Demonstrate understanding 
Pablo Neruda 


of figurative language. 


BACKGROUND Pablo Neruda (1904-1973), a Nobel Prize-winning poet from Chile, 
was greatly inspired by Walt Whitman’s poetry. In a speech delivered in 1972, he said, 
“| was barely 15 when I discovered Walt Whitman, my primary creditor. | stand among 
you today still owing this marvelous debt that has helped me live.” In the following 
poem, Neruda echoes Whitman’s joyful exuberance and describes Whitman by using 
a variety of metaphors—a comparison of two things without using words such as 


like or as. 
I do not remember 15 During 
at what age my entire 
nor where: youth 
in the great damp South I had the company of that hand, 
5 or on the fearsome that dew, 
coast, beneath the brief 20 its firmness of patriarchal pine, its 
cry of the seagulls, prairie-like expanse, 
I touched a hand and it was and its mission of circulatory peace. 
the hand of Walt Whitman. 


10 I trod the ground 
with bare feet, 
I walked on the grass, 
on the firm dew 


of Walt Whitman. 
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Themes Across Cultures 


Not 

disdaining 

the gifts 

of the earth, 
nor the copious 


2 


wy 


curving of the column's capital, 
nor the purple 
initial 

30 of wisdom, 


you taught me 
to be an American, 


you raised But not only 
my eyes soil 
35 to books, 60 was brought to light 
towards by your spade: 
the treasure you unearthed 
of the grains: man, 
broad, and the 
40 in the clarity 65 slave 
of the plains, who was humiliated 
you made me see with you, balancing 
the high the black dignity of his stature, 
tutelary walked on, conquering 
45 mountain. From subterranean 70 happiness. 
echoes, 
you gathered To the fireman 
for me below, 
everything; in the stoke-hole, 
50 everything that came forth you sent 
was harvested by you, 75 a little basket 
galloping in the alfalfa, of strawberries. 
picking poppies for me, To every corner of your town 
visiting a verse 
55 the rivers, of yours arrived for a visit, 
coming into the kitchens 80 and it was like a piece 
in the afternoon. of clean body, 
the verse that arrived, 
like 


your own fisherman beard 
85 or the solemn tread of your acacia 
legs. 
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544 


Your silhouette 


passed among the soldiers: 
the poet, the wound-dresser, 
the night attendant 

90 who knows 
the sound 
of breathing in mortal agony 
and awaits with the dawn 
the silent 

95 return 


of life. 


Good baker! 
Elder first cousin 
of my roots, 
100 araucaria’s 
cupola, 
it is 
now 
a hundred 
105 years 
that over your grass 
and its germinations, 
the wind 
passes 
110 without wearing out your eyes 


115 


120 


125 


130 


New 

and cruel years in your Fatherland: 
persecutions, 

tears, 

prisons, 

poisoned weapons 

and wrathful wars 

have not crushed 

the grass of your book; 
the vital fountainhead 
of its freshness. 

And, alas! 

those 

who murdered 

Lincoln 

now 

lie in his bed. 

They felled 

his seat of honor 

made of fragrant wood, 
and raised a throne 
spattered 

with misfortune and blood. 


View from Neruda’s house on Isla Negra, Chile, with antique sailboat figureheads 


hanging in the window 
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Themes Across Cultures 


But 
135 your voice 
sings 
in the suburban 
stations, 
in 
140 the 
vespertine 
wharfs, 
your word 155 people 
splashes do not forget 
145 like your bell: 
dark water. They congregate singing 
Your people, beneath 
white 160 the magnitude 
and black, of your spacious life. 
150 poor They walk among the peoples with your 
people, love 
simple people caressing 
like the pure development 
all 165 of brotherhood on earth. 
Text Analysis 


1. Analyze Metaphor Neruda uses various metaphors to characterize 
Whitman’s poems. What does each of these metaphors suggest 
about Whitman’s verse? 


e Whitman’s hand (lines 8-9) 

e Whitman as harvester (lines 47-70) 
e a basket of strawberries (lines 71-76) 
e a bell (lines 147-157) 


2. Compare Texts Neruda has acknowledged Whitman’s influence on 
his own verse. What elements of “Ode to Walt Whitman” reveal this 
influence? Be specific, citing evidence from this poem as well as from 
the Whitman poems you read on pages 532-539. 


ODE TO WALT WHITMAN 


545 


